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Cheated Children

'The fountainhead of our democracy, elementary and secondary school edu-
cation, is drying up at the source.'

Senator George D. Aiken

December 28, 1947.

THE POST-WAR PLIGHT  OF AMERICAN EDUCATION ADDS   TO  THE

country's psychological and moral crisis, to its ideological insecurity.

One of the reasons for the surprising post-war decline of education
is the lack of funds. The school system has been receiving barely half
its needs. Elementary school teachers are so badly underpaid that there
are far too few, and many of them require additional jobs to eke out
a living. Only one of every five school buildings is in good condition,
and millions of children start life in what experts call 'educational
slums'. Fewer continue through high school than during the Great
Depression, and one out of every five school children has to have a job.

There is no doubt that we can slip backward with alarming speed
if the deterioration which has taken place in our [educational] system
these past few years continues unchecked', President Truman said in
September 1947. The financial situation of our public school system is
something disgraceful in the richest country in the world', he repeated
in May 1948.

'We are rapidly going downhill; we are getting worse off each year',
Dr Willard E. Givens of the N.E.A. (National Education Association)
told the World Organization of the Teaching Profession on July 19,
1950. Dr Finis E. Engleman, chairman of the N.E.A.'s Commission on
Teacher Education, warned on July i, 1951, according to the New
York Times, that *the plight of American education was as desperate
today as the military forces' was after Pearl Harbor'. And the U.S.
Commissioner of Education stated on March 22,1952 that the situation
is 'rapidly approaching a major national catastrophe'.

The school system is still one of the numerous spheres of American
social life in which the 48 states have never really been united. Each
state or state-controlled community remains the jealous master of the
destiny of its 'own' children and finances its schools as best it can or
cares. In recent years, rich New York, while far from providing enough,
has been spending $234 a year on each pupil; well-to-do Pennsylvania,
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